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HE PHARMACEUTICAL CURRICULUM is 
the subject of a study recently reported by the 
Committee on Curriculum of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges of Pharmacy.’ The study was 
initiated by the Pharmaceutical Survey and com- 


pleted in cooperation with the committee named 
above. 


The Pharmaceutical Survey 


The Pharmaceutical Survey was a_ broad-scale 
study of American pharmacy, including pharmaceu- 
tical education. It originated in a united effort of 
the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, 
the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, 
and the American Pharmaceutical Association. The 
study was conducted under the auspices of the Ameri- 
aan Council on Education, and was supported by 
funds provided by the American Foundation for 
Pharmaceutical Education. It had the assistance of 
an advisory committee of 15 members with the late 
W. W. Charters as chairman. Edward C. Elliott, 
mesident emeritus of Purdue University, served as 
director of the survey. The study was initiated in 
the spring of 1946, and the general report was pub- 
lished in 1950.? 

The task of the Pharmaceutical Survey was to 
assemble, as far as the available resources and means 





*Chief for education in the health professions, Office of Educa- 
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macy before 1904 included an apprenticeship of 


The Pharmaceutical Curriculum 


By LLOYD E. BLAUCH * 


would permit, the significant facts related to phar- 
maceutical practices, services, and education; to 
interpret those facts; and to develop proposals for 
the betterment of pharmacy as a profession and as a 
public service. 

The general report of the survey dealt with such 
topics as the organization and practice of American 
pharmacy, the educational system, the quality of 
students, the pharmaceutical curriculum, pharma- 
ceutical prescriptions, professional licensure, alumni, 
and manpower in pharmacy. Special monographs 
dealt with the abilities and interests of pharmacy 
students, pharmaceutical prescriptions, and student 
personnel studies. The report on the curriculum, 
mentioned above, was turned over to the Committee 
on Curriculum of the AACP for revision and 
publication. The following sections of this article 
summarize some of its findings. 

Since the general report of the survey has been 
published, a number of its proposals and recommen- 
dations have been adopted. A Commission on Pro- 
fessional Manpower for Pharmacy has _ been 
established. Steps have been taken to develop 
better relations between pharmacy and medicine. 
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The Curriculum of the Future 
It appears now that considerable change will occur 








A number of States have been considering ways to 
make more meaningful the practical experience re- 
quired as a condition for licensure. A series of sum- 
mer seminars for pharmaceutical faculties was 
instituted in 1949, which are proving highly success- 
ful. ‘The American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education has inspected and accredited the colleges 
of pharmacy along lines suggested by the survey. 
Progress has also been made in various other phases 
of pharmaceutical education, particularly the 
pharmaceutical curriculum. 


Evolution of the Pharmaceutical Curriculum 

At the beginning of the twentieth century there 
were in the United States 53 colleges and departments 
of pharmacy. During the year 1899-1900 they en- 
rolled 4,042 students. In 1950 the number of colleges 
had increased to 72, and they reported a total of 
20,573 students. During the same period the num- 
ber of graduates increased from 1,130 to 5,751. 

The typical course of study in pharmacy in 1900 
covered 2 years, but a few had 3-year curriculums, 
and one had a 4-year curriculum. Most of the 
colleges were run as day schools, but eight were 
evening schools, and two had both day and evening 
sessions. In a number of the colleges one class 
attended 3 days a week, and the other class attended 
three other days. ‘The admission requirements with 
respect to previous education were usually the com- 
pletion of an elementary or grammar school edu- 
cation, although a few colleges required some high- 
school education. The degree commonly conferred 
for completion of the curriculum was graduate in 
pharmacy (Ph. G.), but a few conferred the degree 
pharmaceutical chemist (Ph. C.), and several granted 
bachelors’ degrees. A few others granted the degree 
of doctor of pharmacy. The situation was chaotic 
indeed. 

The first national standards in pharmaceutical 
education were membership standards adopted in 
1904 by the American Conference of Pharmaceutical 
Faculties. Member schools had to require (1) for 
admission “fa common school education entitling the 
student to enter high school,” and (2) for graduation 
not less than 500 hours given to lectures and recita- 
tions and not less than 600 hours of laboratory 
work, such work to be given in a period of not less 
than 40 weeks. 

The admission requirement for member colleges 


3 Organized in 1900; reorganized in 1925 as the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy. 
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was raised in 1908 to the completion of 1 year ¢ 
high school, in 1917 to the completion of 2 years ¢ 
high school, and in 1923 to the completion of 4 yeay 
of high school. The length of the curriculum wa 
set at 2 years in 1907, at 3 years in 1925, and ati 
years in 1932, the 4-year curriculum to be operate 
on a 5-day week schedule. The 4-year curriculup 
is the requirement today. Upon completion of this 
curriculum the student receives the degree of bache. 
lor of science or bachelor of science in pharmacy, 


The Pharmaceutical Syllabus 

One of the significant developments in pharm. 
ceutical education began in 1906 when the National 
Syllabus Committee was organized. It consisted of 
three representatives from New York, a represen 
tative of the National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy, and one of the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy. The committee in 1910 pub 
lished the Pharmaceutical Syllabus, a general outline 
of a course of study by subjects and hours, anda 
series of detailed outlines of subject content. The 
syllabus was to be used by the faculties of the colleges 
in giving their instruction and by the boards of 
pharmacy in preparing their examinations. It was 
revised four times by other committees before 1945. 
The syllabus was abandoned as a curriculum standard 
in 1946, and at that time responsibility for leadership 
in curriculum development devolved on the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, which created 
a Committee on Curriculum to advise it on this 
matter. 


Accreditation and the Curriculum 

The American Council on Pharmaceutical Educa 
tion, organized in 1932 as an accrediting agency for 
colleges of pharmacy, includes among its standards 
certain statements on the curriculum and degrees. 
These statements have, in general, reflected the 
curriculum standards of the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy. Recently the council has 
been giving favorable consideration to plans which 
require one or more years of prepharmacy education 
on a collegiate level. 


Practical Experience Requirement 


Before colleges of pharmacy were established, 
persons who wanted to learn the art of pharmacy 
served apprenticeships with pharmacists. ‘The early 
colleges of pharmacy were intended to supplement 
rather than replace apprenticeship. 
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The requirements for licensure to practice phar- 
macy before 1904 included an apprenticeship of 
several years. When graduation from a college 
became a prerequisite for licensure, it was looked 
upon as in the nature of a substitute for a part of the 
apprenticeship, and the number of years of appren- 
ticeship was reduced (as a licensure prerequisite) by 


the amount of time spent ina college of pharmacy. 


With the adoption of 3- and later 4-year curriculums 
by the colleges, the apprenticeship period generally 
became 1 year. Practical experience in a licensed 
pharmacy is now a prerequisite for licensure to 
practice in all but four States. Such supervision as 
is given to apprenticeship is by the State boards of 
pharmacy; the colleges of pharmacy have no relation 
to it. 

The Pharmaceutical Survey raised considerable 
doubt about the worth of the practical experience 
for professional purposes. As managed, it was 
found to be poorly administered and superficially 
supervised, and to be productive of only a minimum 
benefit to the prospective licensee. 


The Current Curriculum 


Most of the colleges of pharmacy operate with a 
4-year curriculum to which students are admitted 
upon graduation from an approved high school. A 
number—at least 12—divide the 4 years into 1 year 
of prepharmacy education and 3 years of professional 
education. In recent years 6 colleges of pharmacy 
have raised their admission requirements to include 
one or more years of education in a liberal arts col- 
lege; 2 operate on a 1-4 plan, 3 on a 2-3 plan, and 1 
on a 2-4 plan. 

The principal divisions of the professional curricu- 
lum are: Physical sciences and mathematics, biolog- 
ical sciences, pharmacy (including professional orien- 
tation), and pharmacy administration. The cur- 
ticulum usually includes also a limited amount of 
study of the humanities and the social sciences. 

The report on the curriculum stated that there is 
great variation among the colleges with respect 
to their educational programs. Some of the cur- 
riculums are well balanced as to the subjects covered, 
but in others there are marked imbalances. Some 
curriculums possess fairly good sequential arrange- 
ments, but in others the arrangements of the courses 
are poor. A number of the curriculums overload the 
students. The principal shortcomings are in general 
education, the biological sciences, and the administra- 
tive aspects of pharmacy. 
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The Curriculum of the Future 


It appears now that considerable change will occur 
in the pharmaceutical curriculum in the near future. 
In recent years there has been much discussion of 
proposals to require one or two years of college 
education for admission to colleges of pharmacy. 
The Pharmaceutical Survey recommended the con- 
tinuation of efforts to improve the current 4-year 
plan of pharmaceutical education, and it recom- 
mended also the development and establishment of a 
2-4 plan. The Committee on Curriculum of the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, in 
1948 and subsequent years, recommended to the 
association the adoption of a 2-4 plan, but action on 
the proposal was tabled in 1950. A subsequent pro- 
posal to require a 5-year course of instruction failed 
in 1951 to receive a two-thirds vote of the members 
of the association, the vote being 32 for and 30 
against. 

The report on the pharmaceutical curriculum (p. 
249) says: 

“Tt seems likely that the program of pharmaceuti- 
cal education will be extended beyond the 4-year 
plan currently required. In extending the plan the 
three principal questions are: (a) Shall the extended 
program be a 1-4, a 2-3, or a 2Y+4, or some integrated 
plan? (b) If a form of a 5-year pattern, shall it be 
regarded as permanent or as a transition to a 24 
plan? And (c) when shall the new program become 
effective? 

‘There would be considerable advantage in adopt- 
ing a 2-4 plan without taking an intermediate step 
through a 5-year pattern. A 2-4 plan could be im- 
plemented about as easily as a 5-year arrangement. 
Moreover, the adoption of a 2-4 plan, to become 
effective on a certain date, would avoid a period of 
uncertainty and confusion, for a 5-year plan would 
probably not be regarded as permanent. 

‘A careful study of the situation leads to the con- 
clusion that pharmaceutical education should in the 
near future adopt a 2-4 plan as the standard.” 

The report indicates ways by which the current 
4-year plan may be improved, and it suggests various 
curriculum patterns for 1-4, 2-3, and 2-4 plans. 
The suggestion is also made that the practical ex- 
perience required for licensure should be supervised 
by colleges of pharmacy and be included as a part of 
a lengthened pharmaceutical curriculum. 

The assumption underlying the philosophy ex- 
pressed in the general report of the Pharmaceutical 
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Survey and in the curriculum report is stated as 
follows: 

“The pharmacist must be a professional man who 
understands thoroughly what he is doing, who com- 
prehends the scientific bases of drugs and drug action, 


who is able to evaluate critically the products he 
handles, who is competent to advise physicians and 
members of the other health professions concerning 
drugs and their uses, who works at his profession 
creatively and advances its service.” 
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public service. A nonprofessional program of study 
is emphasized, but many of the courses offered would 
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“Graduate Program of Studies in United Nations and 
World Affairs,” with a wide range of courses desjona! 
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College and University Instruction on the United Nations 


OSTWAR INTEREST in international relations 

has been responsible for the rapid development of 
college and university courses in international organ- 
ization after the First World War and for an even 
greater expansion after the second. The emphasis 
in political science teaching began to swing to the 
study of world organization with the upsurge of 
interest in the League of Nations in the 1920’s, and 
it was intensified by the widespread consideration of 
problems of postwar reconstruction while World War 
II was still in progress. Since the drafting of the 
UN Charter at San Francisco this interest has been 
focused primarily on the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies affiliated with it. 


Surveys of Courses and Activities 

An exploratory survey of their own resources and 
practices bearing on international relations was con- 
ducted during 1950-51 in cooperation with the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace and the 
American Council on Education by eight institu- 
tions—the Universities of Denver, Michigan, Pitts- 
burgh, Columbia, Colgate, and Yale, Vassar College, 
and Trenton State Teachers College. The results 
have been published in a report by Howard E. Wilson, 
Universities and World Affairs (New York, Carnegie 
Endowment, 1951). Its first conclusion is that edu- 
cation about international relations is not the con- 
cern alone of specialists in that field; every discipline 
and every aspect of university life are involved. A 
second conclusion is that significant developments 
are taking place in instruction, research, institutional 
living, and off-campus services in education for 
international understanding. 

In Goals for Political Science, a 1951 report by the 
American Political Science Association’s Committee 
for the Advancement of Teaching, a chapter on 
‘Teaching International Relations” describes cur- 
tent objectives and trends, citing a few outstand- 
ing programs at both graduate and _ under- 
graduate levels. This report indicates that in the 
political science curriculum today the largest con- 
centrations of courses are to be found in the three 
fields of international relations, foreign governments, 





*Assistant to the Director, Educational Exchange, Division of 
International Education. 
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By HELEN DWIGHT REID * 


ar. public administration. There is apparent a 
definite trend toward expansion of the number and 
variety of courses in the international field, with 
more and more institutions offering courses dealing 
specifically with the United Nations. 

To find out how far this trend has developed, the 
Office of Education has just surveyed the catalogs of 
all the accredited institutions of higher education in 
this country. This survey disclosed that 72 insti- 
tutions offer one or more courses devoted entirely to 
the United Nations and that in 46 States and the 
District of Columbia 446 additional institutions offer 
courses on international organization or international 
relations in which some analysis of the United 
Nations is included. In addition, there are 396 
institutions in 45 States where courses are offered in 
international relations, international law, diplomacy, 
or contemporary history which presumably would 
include some reference to the United Nations but 
which do not mention it in the course descriptions. 
Besides these full-time courses, many summer insti- 
tutes and short conferences dealing with the United 
Nations are sponsored by colleges and universities 
throughout the United States. 


Undergraduate Majors and Graduate Study 

Where a major in international relations is offered, 
the degree is usually granted in political science, 
although most programs are interdepartmental, with 
relevant courses from several other departments in- 
cluded. Some universities, such as Georgetown, 
Princeton, and the University of Virginia, have 
established separate schools to administer the inter- 
national relations curriculum; the Universities of 
Denver, Southern California, and Maryland have 
set up separate departments, but generally the pro- 
grams are developed and administered by inter- 
departmental committees. In a few instances 
(George Washington, University of Washington, 
Yale) the political science department administers 
as a separate entity the curriculum in international 
relations. Yale offers a substantial undergraduate 
major in international relations. 

The Woodrow Wilson School of Foreign Affairs at 
the University of Virginia states as i#s objective the 
training of students for responsible citizenship and 
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dissertations under way, with 34completed since 1950. 
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public service. A nonprofessional program of study 
is emphasized, but many of the courses offered would 
also meet the needs of students preparing for careers 
in foreign affairs, through government or private 
channels. An advanced course in international 
organization analyzes the evolution, objectives, and 
operation of the Universal Postal Union, the League 
of Nations, the International Labor Organization, 
the United Nations, and the specialized regional and 
universal organizations which have developed since 
1945. Manchester College in North Manchester, 
Ind., offers a special curriculum leading to the 
bachelor of arts degree with a major in peace studies. 

Some institutions, such as the University of Wash- 
ington and the Georgetown University School of 
Foreign Service, stress professional preparation for 
careers in the Foreign Service, the Department of 
State, or international agencies, even at the under- 
graduate level, but this professional training aspect 
is usually postponed until graduate study. Now that 
technical assistance programs are calling into inter- 
national service experts in health, education, agri- 
culture, engineering, anthropology, and many other 
fields, the institutions which prepare them for such 
service have a new responsibility to see that they 
have some comprehension of world affairs in addition 
to their necessary specialized training. 

In schools of medicine, law, public health, journal- 
ism, education, and business administration, it is 
increasingly common to find some instruction in 
international relations in the curriculum. The 
School of Public Administration at the University 
of Denver pioneers in training for administration at 
the international level. The School of Engineering 
and Mines, the School of Nursing, and the newly 
established School of Public Health at the University 
of Pittsburgh, all provide for study that relates their 
respective fields to world situations. 

At Yale a Committee on International Relations, 
composed of representatives of the departments of 
history, political science, and economics, directs a 
graduate program in the field. At Columbia Uni- 
versity, the Institute of International Relations, as 
well as various institutes devoted to area studies, 
offers programs leading to advanced degrees or to 
certificates of special studies. In addition to the 
programs analyzed in the Carnegie study, outstand- 
ing programs exist at California, Chicago, Illinois, 
Johns Hopkins, Princeton, Stanford, Virginia, and 
New York University—to name only a few. 

New York University, for instance, offers a 
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“Graduate Program of Studies in United Nations ang 
World Affairs,” with a wide range of courses designed 
to meet the needs of those seeking either a general 
knowledge of world affairs or special competence jp 
a particular field, or preparing to teach in this field 
or for UN or US agency staff members needing spe. 
cialized training. One schedule of study leads to the 
master of arts or doctor of philosophy degree specif. 
cally on the United Nations. An innovation jp 
teaching methods included in this New York Uni. 
versity program is the series of courses organized as 
model organs of the United Nations. In these the 
students participate as delegates of states to a Model 
Security Council or a Model General Assembly, oper. 
ating in accordance with the official rules of procedure, 
Reports indicate that this method arouses great 
interest, gives a sense of active participation and 
practicality, requires currrent preparation, and gives 
unusual training in use of documents, thinking on 
one’s feet, and cooperative endeavor. Opportunity 
is given the students to watch sessions of the United 
Nations organs and to confer with experts from the 
staffs of several international organizations. 

The Institute on International Administration 
initiated at the University of Denver in the summer 
of 1950 has focused its attention on the development 
and improvement of the machinery established to 
administer programs and policies of the United Na 
tions, the Specialized Agencies, and other interna 
tional organizations. The objective of the 5-week 
institute was to consider the day-to-day problems 
confronting administrative officials responsible for 
the operation of international organizations and to 
exchange information concerning the _ techniques 
which might be developed to meet these problems. 
Officials of the international secretariats and of the 
United States Department of State and other Gov- 
ernment agencies, as well as research students, are 
afforded an opportunity to consider administrative 
problems in a nongovernmental atmosphere. 


Teaching the Teachers 


Teaching about the United Nations is a relatively 
new curriculum area, and for that reason the educa- 
tion of teachers is urgent. ‘The education of recruits 
to the profession, whether in specialized teachers 
colleges or in liberal arts colleges and universities, is 
one phase of the problem; another is the in-service 
training of those already teaching in our schools and 
colleges. Summer workshops for teachers have be 
come a normal feature of the programs of many 
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colleges and universities throughout the country, an 
increasing number being devoted specifically to assist- 
ing those preparing to teach about the United 
Nations, or seeking new methods and materials for 
such teaching. 

In 1951-52 the American Association for the 
United Nations completed its sixth annual In-Service 
Course for Teachers on United Nations affairs, 
planned in conjunction with the New York City 
Board of Education. ‘Teachers taking this course 
get credit for it toward promotion or salary increment. 
During the past year with the cooperation of the 
University of Chicago, the AAUN also worked out 
two correspondence courses specially designed for 
teachers. The first of these is concerned with human 
rights, the second with the teaching of international 
relations. 


Research 


A research project begun by the Brookings Insti- 
tution in July 1951 is to be carried on during the next 
2 years by its International Studies Group. The 
project includes preparation of a fully documented 
legislative history of the Charter, designed to show 
the origin of specific provisions, the reasons for ac- 
ceptance or rejection of particular ideas, and the 
intent of the American participants in the negotia- 
tions. The activities and procedures of the various 
UN bodies are being appraised in the light of this 
legislative history, the course of international events, 
and lessons of actual operating experience. The 
various regional security arrangements which have 
developed are being studied, including their place in 
the United Nations system and the special role of 
the United States. The full implications of various 
current proposals for revision of the Charter are 
being analyzed. The final step will be the formula- 
tion of recommendations for such amendments or 
procedural changes as the United States might be 
advised to advocate or accept to make the United 
Nations a more effective instrument for the mainte- 
nance of international peace. 

An increasing number of theses presented by 
candidates for advanced degrees in international re- 
lations are completed each year in the United States; 
many are concerned directly with international or- 
ganization and politics. The September 1950 issue 
of the American Political Science Review lists no 
fewer than 230 doctoral theses in “International Or- 
ganization, Politics, and Law” as under way in 1950. 
Asimilar listing of September 1951 indicates 255 such 
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dissertations under way, with 34completed since 1950. 
Nine of those completed deal specifically with some 
aspect of the United Nations, as do 54 of those still 
in progress. 

The Committee on International Understanding 
appointed in 1950 by the Regents of the State of 
New York selected a group of teachers to determine 
the availability of materials suitable for use in the 
classroom, in the furtherance of international under- 
standing. When such materials were found to be 
inadequate, the Regents’ Committee decided to 
undertake the preparation of materials to meet this 
specific problem. 

The School of Education of New York University 
has a varied program of courses and seminars for 
teachers and holds an annual United Nations Insti- 
tute. American International College in Springfield, 
Mass., offers a special evening session course in edu- 
cation, ““Teaching the United Nations.” <A graduate 
course, open by special permission to seniors, pro- 
vides for teachers an introduction to UN and 
UNESCO and deals with methods and materials for 
teaching about the UN in the classroom. 

A United Nations Workshop is conducted each 
summer at Central Washington College of Educa- 
tion. There are three major objectives of the course: 
to develop in teachers an understanding of the funda- 
mentals of UN structure and functions; to provide 
them with a knowledge of the methods and materials 
for teaching about the UN; and to give them an 
opportunity to develop a unit of work on the United 
Nations and to participate in the teaching of the 
unit. The class is divided into four groups— 
primary, intermediate, junior high, and senior high, 
each preparing a unit for use at that level. Cooper- 
ation of the College Elementary School is important 
in the success of the project. 

The Teachers College of Connecticut at New 
Britain has held a series of workshop conferences 
for teachers and students under the auspices of its 
UNESCO Council. The State Teachers College at 
Upper Montclair, N. J., with the cooperation of the 
New Jersey chapter of AAUN and the Cosmopolitan 
Club of Montclair, organized a very successful 
United Nations Institute in July 1951 and again in 
1952. Proximity to New York enabled the Institute 
to present a distinguished group of experts, including 
several UN officials. 

The United States National Commission for 
UNESCO is cooperating with institutions in various 
parts of the country in staging regional conferences 
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on the improvement of teaching for international 
understanding. Such conferences were held at the 
University of Denver and the University of Florida 
in July 1952 and at George Peabody College for 
Teachers in Nashville in August, and are scheduled 
for Syracuse University and the University of Iowa 
in early fall. 





Nationally Recognized Accrediting 
Agencies and Associations 


Tue VETERANS’ ReEapjusTMENT AssISTANCE ACT 
oF 1952 (Public Law 550, 82d Cong.) requires the 
United States Commissioner of Education to 
“publish a list of nationally recognized accrediting 
agencies and associations which he determines to be 
reliable authority as to the quality of training 
offered by an educational institution.” The law 
indicates that “the State approving agencies may, 
upon concurrence, utilize the accreditation of such 
accrediting associations or agencies for approval of 
the courses specifically accredited and approved by 
such accrediting association or agency.”’! 


In accordance with the act, Commissioner Earl J. 
McGrath has issued the following provisional list of 
nationally recognized accrediting agencies and asso- 
ciations. Additions to the list and necessary changes 
therein will be made from time to time under 
policies and procedures which will be duly published. 


Regional Accrediting Associations 


Middle States Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. 


New England Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools.? 


North Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. 


Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher 
Schools. 


Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 


Western College Association. 


4 State approving agencies are State departments or agencies which have been 
created or designated to approve courses of education or training for veterans 
to receive the benefits of the act. 


2 Membership in the Association means that institutions have satisfied stand- 
ards for membership similar to those required by regional accrediting agencies. 
The Association is represented on the National Committee of Regional Accredit- 
ing Agencies. 
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National Professional Accrediting Agencies and 
Associations 

Accrediting Association of Bible Institutes and 
Bible Colleges. 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. 

American Association of Collegiate Schools o 
Business. 

American Association of Theological Schools. 

American Bar Association. 

American Council on Education for Journalism, 

American Council on Pharmaceutical Education, 

American Osteopathic Association. 

American Public Health Association. 

Board of Education for Librarianship of the 
American Library Association. 

Commission on Accreditation of the Council on 
Social Work Education. 

Committee on Professional Training of the Amen 
can Chemical Society. 

Council on Dental Education of the American 
Dental Association. 

Council on Education and Professional Guidance 
of the American Optometric Association. 

Council on Education of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association. 

Council on Education of the National Association 
of Chiropodists. 

Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the 
American Medical Association. 

Engineers Council for Professional Development. 

National Architectural Accrediting Board. 

National Association of Schools of Music. 

National Nursing Accrediting Service of the Div: 
sion of Nursing Education of the National League 
for Nursing. 

Society of American Foresters. 





Stanford Social Science Research 


A $100,000 grant from the Ford Foundation has 
enabled Stanford University to form a Committee 
on Research in the Social Sciences. The purpose o 
this committee is to improve teaching and research 
in the behavioral sciences—sociology, psychology, 
and the like. So far two extensive projects have 
been authorized. The first establishes at Stanford 
a research organization which will specialize it 
population surveys of the Bay area. The other is@ 
study of political and economic problems arising 
from social change. 
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Something New in Business Education 


HE BUSINESS MANAGEMENT SERVICE 
T of the College of Commerce and Business Ad- 
ministration in the University of Illinois is “some- 
thing new under the sun” when viewed in its entirety. 
There are many collegiate schools of business that 
render some of the services described below. There 
are a few (too few in the opinion of the author) such 
shools that render many of these services. In 
terms, however, of all the services effectively coor- 
dinated and integrated with each one supplementing 
and complementing the other, it is believed that 
this business management service represents some- 
thing new in business education. 


Need for Business Management Service 


The Business Management Service, which is the 
first agency of its kind to be established by an educa- 
tional institution, serves Illinois’ growing numbers of 
businessmen in much the same way that agricultural 
extension services of State universities have aided 
farmers for decades. With the shift from a rural to 
an urban society, which has taken place in the past 
half century, there has been a concomitant growth 
in business and industry that has brought with it a 
growing need for educational services in business 
management and operation, 

There was a time when the small businessman 
personally knew, or could improvise, the answers to 
almost all the questions that came up in the manage- 
ment of his business. Rugged individualist that he 
was, he prided himself on his independence, his self- 
tliance, his intimate knowledge of every aspect of 
his not-too-complicated business. He scorned the 
advice of others. And he not only stayed in 
business—he made money at it! 

As business expanded, as competition increased, 
aid as business methods became more and more 
complex, the demands made on the businessman 
have become so varied and numerous that it has 
been difficult for him to be well-informed and skillful 
in all phases of business management. He has 





‘Specialist in Business Education, Office of Education. Mr. 
Kyker has reviewed all the bulletins, reports, studies, surveys, 
ttc., of the Business Management Service and conferred frequently 
vith its Director. 
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therefore had to depend on various direct aids and 
sources of information, both within and outside his 
firm, to solve many of his management problems. A 
large corporation hires its own specialists to do this. 
Obviously, the average small businessman cannot 
always afford to follow suit. This is where the 
Business Management Service steps in. 

Such a program is a cooperative effort, for infor- 
mation flows both ways between businessmen and 
the Business Management Service. Valuable infor- 
mation gathered by staff members and researchers 
at the university and by other agencies is collected, 
digested, refined, and interpreted. Then, through 
publications, conferences, extension courses, and 
counseling service, the results of such research and 
analyses are passed on to the businessmen. In turn, 
the businessman helps the College of Commerce, its 
instructors, researchers, and students, to obtain a 
better understanding of management problems by 
referring pertinent information to the Business Man- 
agement Service. Important and typical business 
problems and the solutions that have been reached 
are written up as case studies, not only for other 
businessmen but also for use in the teaching and 
research programs of the college. Thus the program 
serves directly the individual businessman, the 
communities of the State, and the State university. 


Services Rendered 


Specifically, the Business Management Service has 
been organized to serve business firms through these 
channels: 

(1) Local groups and organizations.—An interest 
is taken in aiding local chambers of commerce, serv- 
ice clubs, and trade associations in organizing area 
business management advisory councils that will 
promote community programs for improvement in 
business service. 

(2) Meetings and conferences——Throughout the 
year the Business Management Service, in cooper- 
ation with local groups and professional organiza- 
tions, sponsors meetings and conferences at various 
centers through the State and on the main campus. 
These are in the nature of forums, institutes, and 
clinics where businessmen with similar management 
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problems meet to hear recognized authorities discuss, 
analyze, and offer solutions to their questions. In 
1950, for example,. 66 conferences in the field of 
business management were conducted in various 
cities of the State. A conference that has attracted 
special attention is one conducted annually for young 
businessmen. This conference, held in cooperation 
with the Illinois State Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
has proved unusually successful in stimulating inter- 
est among young businessmen in modern business 
techniques. The conference runs for 5 days. Each 
day’s session begins with a lecture on a specific area 
of management, such as sales management, which 
is followed with panel discussions headed by specially 
selected, successful businessmen from various cities 
of the State. 


(3) Extension courses —The Business Management 
Service acts as the coordinating agency for univer- 
sity extension courses in business subjects. These 
courses, organized to meet the specific needs of busi- 
nessmen, are taught by College of Commerce staff 
members or by businessmen who are qualified by 
training and experience in the field. 


(4) Management counseling.—The six professional 
staff members of the Business Management Service 
are specialists in these areas of management: sales, 
industrial, financial, administrative, office, and per- 
sonnel. The staff members are available for consul- 
tation if it would result in findings that would be of 
value to other groups of businessmen or to students 
of management in the College of Commerce. In 
other cases, it is suggested that private specialists, 
such as auditors, accountants, attorneys, manage- 
ment engineers, or market research firms, be con- 
sulted. 


(5) Surveys.—As an aid in determining how a com- 
munity can improve its services, complete business 
surveys of a locality may be conducted. Among the 
types of surveys conducted are sales, consumer, mer- 
chandising, industrial, and personnel. 


(6) Publications.—Materials on general and spe- 
cific management problems and topics of interest to 
businessmen of the State are published and distrib- 
uted. Many of these publications are written by the 
Business Management Service staff members as 
independent projects or in cooperation with business 
enterprises or groups in the State. The service has a 
publication list of 27 books and bulletins on various 


aspects of management, and has distributed more 
than 200,000 copies. 
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(7) Research and library service —Articles of valy. 
appearing in business periodicals are clipped, clas. 
sified, and filed in a “source file.” In addition, a 
extensive library and a source file of management 
publications are maintained. Through this funnel. 
ing of printed materials on management, answers ty 
questions raised by businessmen can often be pro 
vided. 

The services of the Business Management Servi 
are offered, in general, without charge. There ar 
only two exceptions. First, publications from othe 
sources, such as the Federal Government, are dis. 
tributed at cost. Second, nominal fees (in accordance 
with the policy of the University Extension Division) 
are assessed for extension courses. Services are, of 
course, limited to Illinois businessmen. However, 
publications are sent outside the State if specifically 
requested, but only after business firms in Illinois have 
been adequately supplied. The Business Management 
Service has had requests for bulletins or information 
from every State in the Union, from nearly ever 
country in Europe, and from as far away as Cape 
town, South Africa. 


Example of Community Survey Service 


A typical example of the community survey serv- 
ice, referred to in (5) above, concerns a town of 
5,000 population. In this case the Chamber d 
Commerce informed the Service that the city, from 
a retailer’s point of view, was “sick and in need of 
shot in the arm.” Like many small cities in this age 
of mobility, the retailers were losing business to large 
cities around it. What could it do? The Business 
Management Service sent a survey crew into the 
community to find out through personal talks with the 
inhabitants why they shopped elsewhere. About one- 
fourth of the population expressed its likes and 
dislikes for the town’s shopping facilities. Next, 
the staff studied the stores and frankly tabulated 
their shortcomings. The merchants cooperated it 
telligently by holding weekly discussion meetings 
over a 2-month period, with a staff member as com 
ference leader, and discussed ways and means d 
improving their services to shoppers. Several ex 
perts in advertising, retail selling, store layout, and 
other fields were brought in to conduct special meet 
ings for retailers. In addition, an extension pre 
gram of eight lessons in “How to Sell’? was conducted 
for the sales clerks in the city. 

The results proved to be striking. Some merchants 
modernized their stores, and some adopted bonus and 
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incentive plans to boost the morale of employees and 
thus provide better service. Cooperatively, the 
merchants put out a shopping guide, copies of which 
they now mail to 2,000 rural families in the trading 
area. Business has responded as wasexpected. One 
remarkable change has been in the attitude of the 
merchants toward each other. Formerly operating 
as isolated competitors, they now meet often and dis- 
cuss their problems freely with one another. 

This survey proved to be one of fourteen that were 
conducted in various cities. After the last survey 
was completed, it was clear that retailing weaknesses 
of most towns followed a common pattern. The 
Business Management Service thereupon assembled 
in written form the information that was acquired 
concerning typical weaknesses in shopping commun- 
ities together with the solutions that were found. 
The completed publication is now available as a work- 
ing guide not only to all communities interested in 
improving their trade operations, but also to students 
inmanagement and marketing in the College of Com- 
merce and Business Administration." 


Example of Consulting Service 


As a typical example of the consulting services re- 
ferred to in (4) above, is a case that concerns a med- 
jum-sized bank in the State. The board of directors 
of this bank came to the Business Management Serv- 
ice with the request that its banking operations be 
surveyed and recommendations made for the im- 
provement of administrative practices that would 
ultimately place the organization in a more competi- 
tive position among other banks in the community. 

One of the specialists was assigned to the bank, and 
his study indicated that the managing officials of the 
organization were not very progressive and were 
generally not conversant with current managerial 
techniques that might be used to improve methods, 
stimulate personnel, and expand the volume of opera- 
tions. As the bank’s operating procedures had never 
been studied with a view to improving them, a job 
analysis of all positions was undertaken, at the com- 
pletion of which, work assignments, particularly of 
executive positions, were rearranged to provide a 
more logical distribution of managerial functions. 

As morale among employees seemed poor, the 
specialist conducted an attitude study that indicated 
the personnel program of the bank needed reconsider- 
ation. With the assistance of the board, a statement 





' Standing Together is the title of the publication; Business Management Serv- 
ice, University of Illinois, Urbana (price, $2). 
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of personnel objectives was drawn up, and arrange- 
ments were made for the establishment of supervisory 
and employee training and other techniques that 
would result in improving the attitude of personnel 
toward their work and toward the organization. 


Some specific personnel conflicts that had long 
existed in the bank were pinpointed and steps were 
taken to correct them. It was further discovered 
that no plan existed for executive succession and that 
when present officers were retired there would be no 
trained personnel to take their places. Steps had to 
be taken to correct this situation. Another weakness 
that was noted was the absence of any formal pro- 
gram of promotion that would enable the bank to 
take a more important place in the community. A 
plan to meet this inadequacy was prepared. 

A report was finally made to the board, and in this 
case a]l recommendations were adopted. However, 
the value of the study did not end there. Believing 
that the pattern of managerial weakness that had 
been found in this bank would find its parallel in 
other business organizations, a brief case history, ex- 
cluding all identifying references, was prepared. 
Consequently, the study of operations in this bank 
resulted in direct benefits to that organization, and 
through the published case study, the findings and 
solutions presented are now serving other business 
organizations and also students of management in 
the university. 


In Conclusion 


Although it is believed that the Business Manage- 
ment Service has since its inception made great 
strides, it is nevertheless felt that the surface has 
just been scratched. [Illinois has become a leading 
State in the world of business and industry, and 
there is thus a tremendous need for management 
advisory services. 


Those responsible for the operation of the Business 
Management Service strongly feel that they should 
never attempt to fulfill the demand that exists for 
business advisory services. There are many man- 
agement consulting firms in Illinois that are equipped 
to meet the needs of larger business firms, and 
they have no intention of going into competition 
with them. However, the Business Management 
Service has stimulated interest in better management 
with the result that there has been an increased 
demand in the State for private management 
engineering and consulting services. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Government Publications 


How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Better Health for School-Age Children. Washington, 
D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1952. 12 
p. Free. 


Civil Defense Education Activities in Schools and 


Colleges: A report on a questionnaire survey. Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1952. 59p. Free. 


The Personnel of State Departments of Education, 
by Fred F. Beach and Andrew H. Gibbs. Wash- 
ington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1952. Misc. No. 16. 46 p. 30 cents. 


Publications of the Office of Education with a Sub- 
ject Index: A list cumulative from January 1, 1942. 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1952. 16p. Free. 


Literacy Education: A Series of Reprints from 
School Life. Washington, D. C., 1952. 12 p. 
Free. 


A Selected Bibliography for Teaching About the 
United Nations, by Helen Dwight Reid. Washing- 
ton, D. C., revised September 1952. 20p. Free. 


Selected References to High School Schedule Making, 
by Walter H. Gaumnitz and Ellsworth Tompkins. 
Washington, D. C., 1952. Circular No. 350. 8 p. 
Free. 


Statistics of Higher Education: Faculty, Students, 
and Degrees, 1949-50, by Henry G. Badger and 
Margaret J. S. Carr. Washington, D. C., U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1952. Biennial Survey 
of Education in the United States 1948-50, Chapter 
4, Section 1. 65 p. 25 cents. 


Selected Bibliography on the Local Board of Edu- 
cation, by C. O. Fitzwater. Washington, 1952. 
9p. Proc. Free. 
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Non-Government Publications 


America’s Manpower Crisis, Robert A. Walker, ef 
1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill. Public Adminis 
tration Service, 1952. 191 p. Paper, $3. 


Report of the Institute on Manpower Utilization and Goven. 
ment Personnel, Stanford University, August 22-24, 1951. Ay 
introduction, a statement of 47 recommendations, and 15 chapten 
which deal with the present status of manpower utilization, , 
sound manpower policy for prolonged crisis, making better up 
of available manpower, finding executive leadership for public 
programs, and democratic values under stress. The training 
aspects of the manpower situation receive attention. 


Help! Help! Help! School of Arts and Sciences of 
Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, S. C., The 
College, 1952. 17p. Free. 


A booklet for high school students to encourage them “to get 
the most from their high school training.” Pointed suggestion 
relating particularly to English, history, and mathematic, 
Related to the fact that some of “your friends, now students x 
Clemson, . . . are doing well and proudly see their names on 
the Honors List; others groan under the misery of failing work” 


Mineral Forecast 2000 A. D., by Edward Steidle 
State College, Pa., Mineral Industries Extension 
Services, the Pennsylvania State College, 1952. 
216 p. $3. 

Reviews the dependence of the United States on outside sources 
for many strategic and critical mineral supplies, outlines the urgent 
need for mineral policies, forecasts mineral development in the 
future, and shows how education and research can constantly 
point out new directions of effort and offset lack of quality 
resources. Includes a chapter on mineral industries education, 
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